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School Children Presenting 


Wedal to Marshal Foch 


Medal for Marshal Foch 


On November 22d there was presented to 
Marshal Foch of France, in the name of the 
school children of America, a gold medal, and 
at the same time a pledge to send to France 
funds for the construction of two high schools 
in the devastated region. The ceremony took 
place at the base of the Lafayette monument in 
Washington. The school children of the coun- 
try were represented by 1500 pupils from the 
Washington public schools. General Pershing, 
Ambassador Jusserand and many other officials 
witnessed the presentation. 

Marshal Foch, upon receiving the medal, ex- 
pressed appreciation not only for the honor 
conferred upon him, but also of the desire of 
the school children of America to help the 
school children of France. No finer gift could 
be made, he declared, than one contributing to 
the rebuilding of the schools of France. The 


medal given to Marshal Foch is of solid gold, 
and weighs one and one-third pounds. 

The State Department of Education has re- 
ceived, to January 6th, $5704.50, contributed by 
the school children of the State toward the 
fund being raised in this country for the build- 
ing of the high schools in France and the pur- 
chase of the Foch medal. This amount does 
not include large contributions previously made 
by the school children of New York City, nor 
gifts which were sent directly to the French 
Restoration Fund committee. The largest con- 
tribution thus far received was $1141.44 from 
the school children of Yonkers. The largest 
amount received from a supervisory district was 
204.15 from the first district of Westchester 
county. The committee expects to receive from 
the school children of the United States and 
Alaska $250,000. 
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Associated Principals in Annual Meeting 


The Associated Academic Principals, in ses- 
sion in Syracuse the last three days of Decem- 
ber, elected C. S. Bragdon of New Rochelle, 
president, and adopted resolutions recommend- 
ing complete financial independence of schools 
and the creation of the post of Secretary of 
Education in the cabinet of the President of 
the United States. 

Among notable men who addressed the con- 
vention were Dr Frank P. Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education; Clarence D. Kingsley, 
supervisor of secondary education for the state 
of Massachusetts; Dr Ross L. Finney, as- 
sistant professor of educational sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr David Snedden, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia; Daniel H. Reed of Dunkirk, member of 
Congress; Dr Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education; and 
Edward P. Smith, for many years secretary of 
the Associated Academic Principals, now with 
the State Department of Education as specialist 
in history. 

Urging financial independence for schools, the 
principals recommended that school boards be 
given a tax ratio separate from the regular 
municipal tax and separate control over the 
budget so raised, thereby empowering school 
boards to raise their own taxes and to disburse 
the moneys so provided without the necessity 
of approval by any other municipal authority. 
In many cities, at present, the school budget, 
after preparation and approval by the school 
board, is subject to revision and curtailment by 
boards of estimate and apportionment. The 
principals hope to see some such measure in- 
troduced in the Legislature and expect that a 
law to carry it out, if such should be forth- 
coming, would provide a legal limitation on the 
amount to be expended. 

Along the same line, the principals recom- 
mended the election of all local commissioners 
of education. In many cities, such officials are 
now appointed by the mayor. 

The convention’s recommendation for a na- 
tional Secretary of Education amounts to ap- 
proval of the Towner-Sterling bill, which 
would create such an office and would provide 
$100,000,000 for national aid to education. 

Besides Doctor Bragdon, elected president to 
succeed Sherman L. Howe of Carthage, the 
other officers for 1922 are: vice president, 


Herbert L. Sackett of Olean, former chairman 
of the executive committee; secretary. G. 
Claude Hardy of Fairport; treasurer, James F. 
Taylor of Niagara Falls. The new executive 
committee includes F. E. De Gellecke of Sea 
Cliff, chairman, and R. B. Searle of Boonville 
and Irving R. Gladstone of Chateaugay. 

A plea for at least an opportunity for a high 
school education for every boy and girl in the 
land, and liberal provision for secondary edu- 
cation for the poor and heretofore neglected, as 
atonement in part for official remissness in the 
past, was the keynote of the address by Doctor 
Graves. The Commissioner was frank in his 
assertion that the educational system must be 
reorganized on a more equitable basis. He 
traced the progress of the American high school 
in its evolution into the school of today, show- 
ing the great strides that have been made, but 
insisted that much is yet to be done, particu- 
larly in bridging the gap between the primary 
schools of the country districts and the uni- 
versity. 

Greater opportunity must be provided, in the 
way of high schools, for the boy and girl of 
the rural district, he declared. He placed an 
obligation on educators of today to discover 
and develop all the genius of the land, giving 
children of the country at least an equal chance 
with those of the cities. 

The practical solution of the problem, Doctor 
Graves contended, lies in some form of con- 
solidation, whereby joint resources of favor- 
ably situated communities may be made avail- 
able to all within those communities. This 
might take several forms, but in New York 
State, he believes, some form of centralization, 
with adequate transportation facilities, is in- 
evitable to the solution. 

In the expansion of high school work to 
reach those hitherto neglected, the Commis- 
sioner advocated facilities for work at night 
and after working hours. Special day schools 
for adults, he forsees as the probability of the 
near future, expecting that this work, now done 
sincerely but inadequately by private agencies 
in many communities, may become a vital con- 
cern of public education. 

Speaking on “The Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education; Some Practical Next 
Steps,” Doctor Snedden declared vigorously 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Meeting of State Examinations Board 


The annual meeting of the State Examina- 
tions Board was held at the State Education 
Building, September 3d. <A large number of 
matters of vital interest received the thought 
and attention of the members. Commissioner 


Graves, chairman of the board, presided. <A 
committee was appointed to make a thorough 
investigation of the curriculum, which many 


educators declare to be overcrowded. Another 
committee was named to study the problem of 
more efficient instruction, in order that institu- 
tions of college grade will accept work done in 
the high schools that is not at present accepted 
toward entrance credit. 

Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Examina- 
tions and Inspections Division, presented an in- 
teresting series of graphic charts intended to 
illustrate in part results of examinations for the 
past twelve years. These charts showed vividly 
the disturbing influence of unsettled conditions 
in recent years, particularly the effect upon 
school work of the World War, the influenza 
and infantile paralysis epidemics, the shortage 
of fuel and the withdrawal into war activities 
f many of the most efficient teachers. 

On some of these graphs the results of two 


The 


comparison was made with similar examinations 


types of examinations were presented. 
in the same subjects given by the College En- 
trance Examinations Board and these in turn 
compared with certain investigations of abilities 
of school scientific measure- 
ments. 

The board requested the 
Inspections Division to prepare charts for dis- 
tribution among teachers, showing the results of 
its inquiry into examination statistics in par- 
mathematics, 


children through 


Examinations and 


ticular groups such as science, 
English and history. 

Lack of entrants for examinations in certain 
subjects caused the board to recommend the 
discontinuance of examinations in Greek prose 
composition, three-year Greek, two-year 
Hebrew and advanced zoology. 

Suggestions from various quarters that dates 
of Regents examinations be changed, resulted 
in the appointment of a committee, composed 
of Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, 
Superintendent F. D. Boynton of Ithaca, Prin- 
cipal Arthur L. Janes of Brooklyn Boys High 
School, Dr A. L. Jones of Columbia University 
and President Tohn H. Denbigh of Packer Col- 


legiate Institute, to lay out a seven-year pro- 
gram of dates for Regents tests. 

It was decided to give to intermediate and 
advanced algebra, geometry and plane 
trigonometry 2% credits, each, in any Regents 


SC lid 


certificate. 

The matter of extra credit for Bible study 
done outside of school came up and it was dis- 
closed that such schools as have been allowing 
credit for such work have been proceeding un- 
der a Regents rule in force for several years 
which permits the granting of credit for work 
in which regular Regents examinations are not 
offered, under such rules as the Commissioner 
of Education may prescribe. Under this gen- 
eral provision, any high school may apply for 
privilege to credit Bible study. It must present 
the proposed course of study, indicate the con- 
ditions under which such study is to be pursued, 
and certify to the local examination. These 
conditions being complied with, one hour credit 
may be given for each full school year of such 
work, or four hours for the full four-year high 
school course. 

Several members of the board urged con- 
sideration of the question of granting credit for 
work in secondary summer schools. Several 
city schools in the State in the last year or 
two, and New York City for several years, have 
conducted summer sessions in high school work, 
and it was asserted by several that the work 
done was nearly the equivalent of a term of 
instruction in the particular branches taken up. 
Suitable credit for such effort was urged. It 
was finally decided to leave to a committee 
composed of President George S. Davis of 
Hunter College, Dr J. L. Tildsley of New York 
City, Superintendent Hartwell, Superintendent 
Boynton and the Rev. Edmund A. O’Connor of 
St Mary's School, Little Falls, together with 
the Examinations and Inspections Division of 
the State Department, the matter of arranging 
credit and fixing the minimum requirements, as 
to length of course and content for secondary 
summer school work. 

The Commissioner of Education 
powered by unanimous vote to name a com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capacity on these 


was em- 


four problems: 
1 Whether to promote by subject or grade 
from the eighth grade to the high school. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Roosevelt Bust Unveiled 


Roosevelt Public School, New Rochelle, has 
in its possession one of the finest busts of the 
late President in existence. It is the work of 
James Earl Fraser, who did the remarkable 
cowboy statue of Roosevelt in the United States 





in New Rochelle School 


Senate, and was presented to the school by the 
citizens of New Rochelle through popular sub- 
scription. 

The unveiling of the bronze was by Mrs 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, sister of the great 
American, and was made the occasion of a city- 
wide observance. 

Roosevelt School is a grade school and Mrs 
Robinson, in recounting anecdotes of her 
brother, referred to his boyhood days. She 
told the youngsters of his resolution, when only 
8 years old, to make his body strong and 
healthy, as well as to train his mind; how he 
promised his father to attend faithfully to his 
“gym” that was 


physical exercises in the little 
fitted up for him; how health and strength 
came; how love of books and the great out- 
doors grew in him and was transmitted to his 
brothers and sisters; how his famous “ over and 
through” motto grew insensibly from his daily 
contact with the world of youth; all these 
things she explained in a way that appealed 
particularly to the children who listened in rapt 
attention. 

After the American flag had been drawn 
from the bust, two huge wreaths were offered 
by the children as garlands for it. Accepting 
these, Mrs Robinson said: 

If Colonel Roosevelt were here, | am sure 
he would rather have these wreaths from the 
little children than anything else, for he loved 
little children. As his sister, I deeply appre- 
ciate this tribute of the children for I know it 
has meant sacrifice on their part. 


Thirteen Districts Unite in Health Work 


Rather remarkable is a report just at hand 
of the work of Augusta C. Turnbull, school 
nurse in Schenectady county, for the school 
year 1920-21. Miss Turnbull is employed 
jointly by thirteen school districts of the county. 
This is believed to be the only case, at present, 
where so many districts of a county are co- 
operating in the health work in the schools, and 
whose representatives meet as one board and 
administer the health work. 

Immediately after medical inspection was in- 
stituted in the State’s educational work, these 
thirteen districts, realizing the importance of 
such work, united in the employment of a 


school nurse, and the beneficial results were at 
once apparent. 

In the school year just passed, Miss Turn- 
bull’s report shows that in a total enrolment 
of 2170 pupils, 2280 examinations were made, 
in many cases one pupil having been examined 
twice or oftener. Physical defects were found 
in 2060 individual cases and 1249 of such cases 
were treated or are being treated. 

Most of the schools are equipped with weigh- 
ing scales, first-aid cabinets, cot and blankets 
and some have electric heaters for emergency 


use in extreme weather. 

















Part-time or continuation schools for em- 
ployed children between the ages of 14 and 18 
have been in operation since September 1920. 
Last year 30,124 minors, the most of whom had 
not completed grammar school, were in attend- 
ance upon these schools. Many difficult prob- 
lems have presented themselves in this new 
work, particularly in respect to the organization 
of instruction suited to the needs of the group 
affected as well as in the actual enforcement 
of attendance. 

In the early part of December a number of 
superintendents of schools sent in special re- 
ports to the Division of Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education as to their experience with and 
the progress of continuation schools in their 
communities. Extracts and comments from 
some of these reports are most interesting. It 
is certain that need and value of the part-time 
school is becoming more and more evident. 

Dr C. Edward Jones, 
schools of Albany, writes: 


superintendent of 


We have built up our part-time school from 
nothing till now we have something over 800 
attending. We have an old building but it has 
been satisfactorily equipped, and in securing our 
teachers we have endeavored to find those who 
had real ability for the work in hand. As a 
result the pupils are receiving real instruction 
for the limited time they are in school. 

The chamber of commerce, which was some- 
what apathetic in regard to it, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate it and after careful ex- 
amination indorsed it unanimously and recom- 
mended that the time be extended from 4 to 8 
hours a week. 

There is a real interest in the school, so much 
so that the matter of discipline is almost neg- 
ligible and we are having comparatively little 
trouble from nonattendance. 

Ward C. Moon, superintendent of schools of 
Poughkeepsie, writes : 

I believe that the present program for con- 
tinuation school work represents one of the 
greatest forward steps in the field of public 
education ever taken in this State. The group 
of children attending part-time school is made 
up of a large number of boys and girls who do 
not appreciate the opportunities of education 
and from this group later is recruited those 
citizens in the community who have the least 
respect for law and order and also those who 
always represent industrial waste. It is ob- 


viously a desirable thing to keep in contact with 
the boys and girls until they have reached the 
age of 18, for at that age they have gone con- 
siderable distance 


in fixing their attitudes 
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Superintendents Report on Part-time Schools 


toward their duties as citizens as well as their 
habits of conduct. 


George A. Persell, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Jamestown, writes: 


I believe that the work of the part-time 
school as conducted this year is well worth 
while. The lessons are carefully planned and 
are being taught well; the students are taking 
a more friendly attitude toward the work than 
they did last year and, I believe, feel that they 
are repaid for coming. And above all, these 
boys and girls, who have had the courage to go 
out and attempt to make their way in the world, 
are being kept in touch with school influences 
and are being guided during the most critical 
period of their lives. 


Dr W. H. Holmes, superintendent of schools 
of Mount Vernon, writes; 


This Nation can never be strong either in- 
dustrially or socially, in the sense of man’s 
right relations to his fellow men either indi- 
vidually or in groups, until the Nation through 
education in the several states sets out definitely 
to guide its youth during these four career- 
choosing and character-forming years. This 
is why the part-time school is so important. It 
applies education where it is most needed and 
where it has been most neglected. It is the 
school for youthful American workers and in 
it they should get the vision of what America 
means to them and what they mean to America. 
Too many citizens never are stimulated to 
realize that they are playing parts for weal or 
woe of their community or country. The part- 
time school should furnish this stimulation. To 
furnish such stimulation and guidance requires 
the highest kind of teaching. The part-time 
teacher should be the highest type of moral and 
civic leader. He should know and love his 
trade or special work but what is more im- 
portant, he should know and love his country 
and be able by inspiring example, as well as by 
specific instruction, to transmit that knowledge 
and love to the boys and girls who come under 
his leadership. 


Charles L. Mosher, superintendent of schools 
of Saratoga Springs, writes: 


I have been surprised at the values which 
have developed in the continuation school work. 
I was somewhat skeptical about it but have been 
very much delighted to see the way in which 
our boys and girls have taken hold of the in- 
struction offered and the way in which their 
interest in education and the things it stands 
for has been developing. It looks to me now 
as if the continuation school has won its place 
as a most valuable addition to our schools. 
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Rhodes Scholar Chosen 


James Alexander Ross jr, of Brooklyn, a 
senior at Princeton University, has _ been 
awarded the Rhodes scholarship for New York 
State for 1922, according to announcement made 
by Dr Augustus S. Downing, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education and secretary 
of the state committee representing the Rhodes 
Trust. 

Meetings were held on December 3d in every 
state in the Union for the selection of men to 
represent state as a Rhodes scholar for 
three years at Oxford University. The com- 
petition this year was very keen. In New York 
State, Mr Ross was selected from twenty-seven 
is outstanding in the three 


each 


candidates. He 
characteristics named by Mr Rhodes as indica- 
tive of the type of man he would like to have 
selected as a beneficiary of his trust, namely, 
possessing qualities of manhood, leadership and 
force of character, having literary and 
scholastic ability, and possessing physical vigor 
as shown by outdoor sports. The winner of 
the award served as a lieutenant in the aviation 
section of the marine corps during the World 
War, is within the upper 10 per cent of his 
class at Princeton, and is an all-round athlete. 
He spent one year at Syracuse University be- 
fore entering military service 


——O 


Pupils Address Art League 


A group of three hundred members of the 
School Art League of New York City were 
entertained at luncheon on December 10th by 
one after-dinner speaker of the age of 12 and 
three others but little older. Master Elias 
Klein told about the weekly meetings held at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art under the im- 
mediate direction of M. Rose Collins who tells 
stories of Egyptian pharaohs, Greek heroes and 
Arthurian knights and illustrates her stories 
with drawings made before the children. 

One high school pupil told of the contests in 
which thirty teams of high school pupils com- 
posed of 150 contestants draw one against the 
other for the league’s trophy. Another spoke 
of the Saturday class organized for talented 


pupils. Still another described the league’s 


scheme of scholarships which enables from 30 
to 40 pupils each year to receive a year of post- 
graduate art instruction after completing the 
high school art courses 


Over one hundred 
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pupils have already enjoyed the benefits of 
these scholarships, and many are now in the 
trade earning high salaries. 

Besides the pupil-speakers there were several 
adult speakers including Otto H. Kahn, who 
spoke on “ The Need of Democratic Art Teach- 
ing in America,” Hamlin Garland and William 
M. Ivins jr, who reviewed the important work 
being done by the School Art League in bring- 
ing a love of beauty to many thousands of city 
children in the elementary and high schools, 
and Jane Peterson, who spoke of the increasing 
appreciation of art throughout the State, which 
she ascribed to the work being done by the art 
teachers of the public schools 


New Buildings in Orange County 


Theron L. McKnight, district superintendent 
of schools of the first district of Orange county, 
reports the following activities in his district 
during the current year: 

District 6, Montgomery, has bought a school 
site at a cost of $3500, and has voted to erect 
a new school costing not to exceed $140,000. 

District 4, voted to expend 
$125,000 for a new high school building. The 
meeting also passed a resolution asking the 
board of education to call a meeting to raise 
an additional sum if it should be needed 

District 3, Woodbury, has 
This opens the way for 


Cornwall, has 


voted to raise 
$9000 for a new site. 
a new schoolhouse in that district. 

District 8, Newburgh, has voted to 
$30,000 for a new schoolhouse to accommodate 
the surplus children in the district who now 
attend elsewhere under contract. This build- 
ing is nearly ready for occupancy. 

District 1, New Windsor, has completed an 
addition of four rooms, costing $50,000. 

Since 1912, ten new schoolhouses have been 


raise 


built, previous to this year. 


——$( 


Schools Admitted 


At the meeting of the Board of Regents held 
in New York City December 29th, the academic 
departments of the union schools at Long 
Beach, Ashville and Bliss were admitted to the 
University. The schools at Lisbon, Linden- 
hurst and Wappingers Falls were advanced to 
high school grade. 
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\ccording to the federal census of 1920, the 
percentage of illiterate persons in the popula- 


tion of New York State, 10 years of age and 
over, decreased since 1910 from 5.5 to 5.1. 
The term “illiterate” as used by the census 


bureau signifies inability to write in any lan- 
guage, not necessarily English. In general, the 


illiterate class comprises only those persons 
who have had no schooling whatever. 

This decrease in the percentage of illiterates 
resulted from several causes, the more impor- 
tant being: (a) the decrease in immigration 
to the United States since the beginning of the 
World War; (b) the operation of the literacy 
test clause of the immigration law which has 
been in force since the spring of 1917; (c) the 
improvement and extension of adult immigrant 
education through the united efforts of local 
school authorities and the State Department of 


Education. 


The census of 1920 showed that twenty-six 
of the forty-eight states had a smaller per- 
centage of illiteracy than New York. The 


proportion of illiteracy for the individual states 
ranged from 1.1 per cent for Iowa to 21.9 per 
cent for Louisiana, the median being 4.4 per 
cent. 

Omitting the southern states where the negro 
population is large, the percentage of illiteracy 
in New York appears relatively larger as in- 
dicated by the following list: 


Rhode Island ...... 6.5 Ohio 2.8 
Connecticut ....... 6.2 Wisconsin 2.4 
PED scsesces 5.9 Montana .. 2.3 
New York ..... 5.1 Indiana ..... 2.2 
New Jersey ....... 5.1 North Dakota 2.8 
Massachusetts 4.7 /yoming 2.1 
Pennsylvania 4.6 SN ait levieina 1.9 
New Hampshire 4.4 Minnesota .. 1.8 
PD wanee 3.4 South Dakota 1.7 
Maine ...... 3.3 Washington 1.7 
California .. aoe Kansas 1.6 
Colorado .... 3.2 Idaho 3.3 
Vermont 3 Oregon 1.5 
Michigan 3 Nebraska 1.4 
Missouri 3 lowa 1.1 


The census of 1920 showed the actual number 
of illiterate persons 10 years of age and over 
in the State of New York to be 425,022. Of 
this number, 389,603 were foreign-born white 
28,406 were native white; and 5032 
illiteracy 


persons ; 
were The proportion of 


among the foreign-born white persons was 14.2 


negroes. 


per cent, or about one person in every seven. 
The problem for the State of New York 

which this large number of illiterate persons 

represents is almost wholly a problem in adult 
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State Program in Adult Elementary Education 
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Of the 425,022 illiterate 
persons referred to above, 422,492 are 16 years 


elementary education. 
of age or over and 415,359 are 21 years of age 
or over. The compulsory attendance laws and 
the regular day schools do not reach these peo- 
ple. Classes in evening schools, in factories, 
in homes and in community centers are the chief 
means by which formal instruction in English 
and systematic preparation for American citi- 
zenship must be provided. It is estimated that 
during the school year ending June 30, 1921, 
the total adult 
immigrant education in New York State was 
more than 80,000, and that most of them at- 
tended regularly. 


enrolment in these classes in 


The new law, effective April 23, 1921, which 
and 
school districts, is heing taken advantage of by 


provides state reimbursement to cities 
an increasing number of communities through- 
out the State. The reimbursement amounts to 
“one-half the salary paid to each of such teach- 
ers, but not to exceed one thousand dollars for 
each teacher so employed.” 

The literacy test for voters became effective 
January 1, 1922 and adds another reason for 
providing ample opportunity to enable the many 
non-English-speaking men and women in the 
State to meet this requirement. Nineteen states 
now provide this test, New York being the most 
recent to adopt it 

Many 


terest in the English and citizenship educational 


superintendents report increased in 
program. 

Sixty-five per New 
York State are foreign-born or have one or 


cent of the people of 
both parents of foreign birth. 


————)-—- 


James R. Fairgrieve 

James R. Fairgrieve for the past 18 years 
superintendent of schools at Fulton died Janu- 
ary 7th following a stroke sustained a few days 
before in one of the school buildings. Super- 
intendent was born in Maine 
was graduated from Union College in 
He taught for a few years at Walton and was 
also editor of the Fulton Times several years 


and 
1882. 


Fairgrieve 


Se 

Miss Ruth Boughton of Victor has been ap- 
pointed school nurse at Canandaigua, at $110 a 
month, to succeed Mrs De Forest Mills, who 


resigned. 
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The Mission of the School 


The most important factors in the develop- 
ment and conservation of civilization are the 
home, the church and the school. Through 
their interrelationship, through their coopera- 
tion, civilization advances. Ordered govern- 
ment, creating and sustaining these agencies, is 
dependent for its very existence upon them. 
The church, establishing standards of ethical 
conduct, trains the spiritual nature of man; the 
home cherishes the family; the state safeguards 
all human relations; the school fits for life and 
for a living. 

It is this larger vision of life, this greater 
sense of responsibility, which parent and pre- 
ceptor, pastor and priest must give. Their 
highest duty is to kindle in the minds of those 
whom they teach a desire for the things that 
give life dignity and worth. It is in such ser- 
vice that teachers find a rich reward. The 
press and the pulpit exert a wide range of in- 
fluence but they affect for the main part the 
thought and conduct of adults. The teacher 
touches humanity in its formative period. He 
may mould for good or for evil the character 
of those with whom he comes in contact. He 
must then have a clear mind and a high pur- 
pose. He must have as his ideal the desire to 
fit his children for earning a livelihood and in 
a fuller measure to prepare them for effective 
and right living. It is unnecessary, and doubt- 
less impossible, for them to know all there is 
to be known about chemistry or geometry but 
if they are to become worthy and companion- 


able men, they must be trained to be industrious, 
honest, brave, courteous, unselfish. 

There is therefore great need at the present 
time for a restatement in our educational pro- 
grams of some truths clearly recognized in the 
past. The materialistic measure of a success 
spelled in terms of dollars and cents; the les- 
sened spiritual control which the church exerts; 
the mass influence in our great cities of an un- 
assimilated foreign element are gradually cul- 
tivating a disrespect for law and order and a 
failure to appreciate that the larger liberty 
which we have in America does not mean 
license. This must be checked if we are to 
preserve and to strengthen our present civiliza- 
tion. There must be in this restatement of 
educational values an understanding on the 
part of teachers of the importance of an ethical 
and a moral control. Disciplinary problems 
which confront the teachers are often created 
through the influence of a soft pedagogy which 
would leave to the immature judgment of pupils 
decisions, both as to conduct and as to courses 
of study, which they can not wisely make. We 
must therefore set standards to which they 
should conform until they are old enough to 
determine right values for themselves. There 
is some virtue still in a formal discipline which 
makes it worth while to do a difficult and, 
sometimes, a distasteful task. The strengthened 
will, the trained intellect and the sense of power 
which come from such accomplishment are in 
themselves a desirable educational product. 

Today it does not take a long time to train 
boys and girls as productive workers; training 
in conduct and in character is a vastly more 
important task although it is a slower and a 
more difficult process. We ought therefore to 
be occupied with the moral and _ intellectual 
values in education more than with the material, 
if we are to fit our youth for the supreme busi- 
ness of living. The inheritances of nature, of 
science and of art, the cumulative wisdom of 
the ages expressed in literature, the pageant of 
history and the steady advance of humanity 
toward the ideals of democracy are the things 
with which the mission of the school is con- 
cerned. He will be a more skilful worker who 
has been shown this larger vision of life. He 
will be a worthier citizen who has been given 
this clearer understanding of the past. He will 
be a better man who has had this enrichment 
of mind and of soul. 

Avery W. SKINNER 
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Building Projects for 1922 


Nearly $80,000,000 in school construction for 
the year of 1922 is contracted for, including a 
$70,000,000 program in New York City, all of 
which is expected to be under way during the 
Taxpayers all over the State 


next six months. 
were busy in December and have been so far 
this month voting appropriations for school 
buildings. 

Dr John A. Ferguson, chairman of the build- 
ing and sites committee of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of New York, says that the 
the 1921 program will take 
$35,000,000 and that it must be under way by 
the middle of the current year. The program 
set for the current year will cost as much and 
must be taken up directly after the obligations 
of the past year are discharged. The 1922 
program contemplates about thirty-five 
mentary schools, three portables and nine high 


completion of 


ele- 


school buildings. 


Hornell voted on January 6th to spend 
$350,000 for a new high school. It is to be so 
constructed that two additions may be built 


when more room is necessary. 

Malone gave approval, in December, to an 
appropriation of $250,000 for a new high school. 
School district 2 in the town of Islip, after 
years of spirited argument on school matters, 
voted for a new school and site, the total cost 
to be $237,100. Cornwall sets aside $125,000 
by taxpayers’ action, for a new school building. 
An addition to the large school at Mahwah, 
Hohokus township, Rockland county, to cost 
$50,000, has been voted, and school district 5 
in Erie county sets aside $50,000 for additions 
to two schools. 

Authorizing three new schools in district 7, 
White Sulphur Springs, Sullivan county, tax- 
payers ordered $20,000 spent for a building in 
White Sulphur Springs, $3600 for one at Beach 
Ridge and $3600 for one at Midway. May- 
brook, in Orange county, added $28,000 to an 
original appropriation of $112,000 for a new 
high school and Port Leyden increased an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 by $8000 to make its new 
school of brick instead of frame construction. 


Union free school district 4, comprising the 
village of Port Chester, in Westchester county, 
votes January 12th on a program entailing ex- 
penditure of more than $400,000, including a 
new 16-room building and two major additions. 





On January 18th the village of Dunkirk will 
vote on an appropriation of $475,000 to erect a 
new structure on the high school campus, to be 
connected with the present high school by a 
covered passage way, and making with the 
present building the equivalent of a 40-room 
structure, with provision for junior and senior 
high school work, vocational training and some 
leeway to relieve possible congestion in other 
schools. 

The board of education of Port Jervis has 
called a taxpayers’ meeting for January 30th to 
vote on expending $400,000 for a new high 
school. 

Solvay has decided definitely not to try to 
reconstruct its present high school. A new 
proposition, appropriating $500,000 for a new 
school will soon be presented to the voters. In 
the meantime Mrs Dorothy Hazard Witherby 
has conveyed to the board of education a site of 
2 acres, which with the present land makes 
available 3% acres. Consideration paid Mrs 
Witherby was one dollar. 

Remodeling of the present high school, in- 
cluding an addition and new library, at a cost 
of $225,000 is the plan of the city of Norwich 
In the present quarters there are seats to ac- 
commodate only 210 pupils, while the daily en- 
rolment is now 325 pupils. 

After working over no less than a dozen sets 
of tentative plans, school officials of Tarrytown 
are about ready to submit a proposition to the 
taxpayers there for a new school to crown its 
10-acre site in South Broadway. Ravena, Al- 
bany county, has secured approval of plans for 
a new building to cost about $125,000 and Dolge- 
ville is working on plans for a handsome new 
building. 

With $55,000 cash in hand, the board of edu- 
cation of Ossining sought and got an addi- 
tional $25,000 so that appropriation for a new 
building there might cover the cost of construc- 
tion according to plans locally approved but for 
which the initial appropriation was inadequate. 

Hartwick, Otsego county, dedicated a new 
high school on December 9th. The new struc- 
ture cost $40,000. Dr Charles F. Wheelock, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, was a guest at the exercises and contrasted 
the modern high school equipment in this vil- 
lage, where the first school was built in 1835, 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Advanced Design, Jamestown 


Art Work in Jamestown Schools 


The fact that drawing has been taught in the 
public schools of Jamestown since their estab- 
lishment in 1864 may in some measure account 
for the excellent educational results which are 
today being obtained in the high school depart- 
ment under the direction of Blanche H. Wood- 
ford, supervisor, and Susanne Ritenour, as- 
sociate teacher. Miss Woodford, however, at- 
tributes the success to the stimulating interest 
manifested by the local and neighboring in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments and to 
the fact that a local art club has established an 
endowment fund providing four prizes each 
year, one each for elementary representation, 
elementary design, advanced representation and 
advanced design. 

A local merchant has given prizes for two 
years for designs for embroidery and appliqué. 
The winning designs are worked out in ma- 
terial and the manufactured articles disposed 
of by the store. The Chautauqua Towel Mills 
have placed on sale at one of the local stores 
towels and wash cloths the decorative patterns 
for which were executed in the high school art 


Dr Sherman Williams, head of the School 
Library Division of the State Department of 
Education, conducted the annual teachers in- 
stitute at Glens Falls, December 2d and 3d, as 
he has almost every similar institute in that 
city for the last 40 years. Nearly half a cen- 


tury ago Doctor Williams became superin- 
tendent of schools there and began the conduct 
of the annual gathering of teachers. 
years he remained in that office 


For 18 
Then he be- 


department, while the Jamestown Furniture 
Company is putting out bed room suites the 
painted decorations for which are not only de- 
signed but actually applied to the furniture by 
young women who are or have been students 
of art in the high school. 

Learning of this commercial work being car- 
ried on by these students, the American Manu- 
facturing Concern at Falconer recently appealed 
to the Jamestown High School for designs for 
a decorative pattern to be placed above tix 
keyboard of their toy pianos. Twenty-five de- 
signs were submitted, of which five were chosen. 
These decorated pianos are now being manu- 
factured in Falconer at the rate of five hundred 
a day. The funds for this work were shared 
equally between the students who produced the 
designs and the art department. 

Among products complete in themselves, 
which are made by the pupils, are beads and 
bead necklaces, decorated cutting boards, toy 
animals, holiday greeting cards, doilies and shoe 
trees. Some of the pupils derive a considera- 
ble income from the sale of their work. 


came a conductor of institutes throughout the 
State and in 1912 entered the State Department 
in his present capacity. 


The attendance was unusually large this year, 
and Doctor Williams’s program for the teachers 
included some treats in the way of addresses by 
seven members of the State Department, in- 
cluding Dr C. F. Wheelock and Dr G. M. 
Wiley, Assistant Commissioners. 
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Decision Upholds Board 


The Court of Appeals has reaffirmed, in the 
case of Wells & Newton Co. New York, 
the comptroller and mayor of 


of 
appellants, vs. 
New York, respondents, in which a contractor 
sought a mandamus to compel the city comp- 
troller to pay a claim audited by the board of 
education, the principle that powers conferred 
by law on boards of education are exclusive; 
that official 
them; that the only relation the municipality 


no other board or may exercise 


bears to the subject of education is as custodian 
funds and to disburse the same ac- 
of the bo 


of school 


cording to the instructions urd of 


education. 

The latest decision on this point was written 
in an appeal from a finding in the Appellate 
Division that the city comptroller had a right 
to refuse payment to Wells & Newton, Inc., 
school contractors. Their claim was the result 
of an adjustment made by the board of educa- 
tion on delays incident to a contract which arose 
from abandonment of the general construction 
contract by another contractor. The Wells & 
Newton Co. sued for a mandamus in the lower 
courts and won. The Appellate Division re- 
versed the finding, and the Court of Appeals 
reversed the Appellate Division. 

In awarding the writ the Court of Appeals 
says: “The comptroller is powerless to exer- 
cise a power of audit conferred on the board 
of education.” Referring to the adverse de- 
cision of the Appellate Division, the Court of 
Appeals says: “Had the relator, in the first 
instance, filed its claim with the comptroller, as 
is asserted it should have done, and comptroller 
audited the same for a stated amount, and 
drawn a warrant for same on the city treas- 
urer, the latter could not pay the same save 
by a violation of the provision of the Education 
Law which prohibits the treasurer from making 
payment from the school fund except on audit 
of the board of education.” 

Supplementing its ruling that the board of 
education has exclusive power, the court says: 
“The grant of the same to the board of edu- 
cation negatives authority in the municipality to 
exercise like powers.” 

The decision was handed down November 
22d, and is reported in full in the New York 
Law Journal of December 20th. 
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Physical Education Conference 
The first meeting of state representatives of 
physical education took place at Battle Creek, 


Mich., 20th. The was 
called by the State Physical Education Council 


December meeting 
of Michigan and representatives were sent by 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Island 
and Virginia. 


Connecticut, 


Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 

The conference was called by Governor A. J 
Groesbeck of Michigan, who invited the gov- 
ernors of the other states to send representa- 
Governor Miller named Daniel Chase, 
director of physical education of the State De- 
partment of Education, to represent this State 


tives. 


Discussion by the state representatives cen- 
tered about the following “job analysis” of a 
director of physical education : 

He should have charge of the physical ex- 
amination of pupils, of their gymnasium activi- 
ties and of their health education, including 
hygicne. 

He should direct playground activities. 

He should provide health 
recreational training for teachers 


education and 


He should have charge of 


extension work in health education. 


evening and other 


He should direct coaching of football, base- 
hall, basketball and tracks teams. 

He should have responsibility for the business 
management of the teams — raising 
funds, buying equipment, caring for equipment, 
keeping up the athletic field, managing trips, etc. 


various 


Finance Division Created 


3y action of the Board of Regents, there has 
been created in the State Department of Educa- 
tion a new division, designated the Finance 
Division. The activities of the new division 
will embrace the work formerly done by the 
auditor’s and cashier's offices, which were form- 
erly under the direction of the Chief of the 
Administration Division. Clark W. Halliday, 
auditor in the Department, has been appointed 
chief of the new division. He has been em- 
ployed in the State Department for the past 28 
years, having previously served as school com- 
missioner in Steuben county. He is thoroughly 


familiar with all phases of appropriations and 
finances as related to educational matters. 
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An Interesting Experiment 


During the school year 1920-21 an attempt 
was made by the Upper Hudson Association of 
Phi Beta Kappa to encourage scholarship in 
four representative high schools of the State. 
The success of that experiment has led to a 
serious effort on the part of the association to 
extend during the current school year the in- 
fluence of that movement through the counties 
of the upper Hudson. 

An offer has been extended by the associa- 
tion to the sixty-six secondary schools within 
this territory to furnish those 
schools expressing a desire for such service. 
The association anticipates the cordial coopera- 
tion of the teachers and pupils, and expects the 
pupils will be required to write an essay on the 
speaker’s presentation of his message. The 
list of speakers for the current year numbers 
thirty-five, including such representatives as 
President Ferry of Hamilton College, Dean 
Ellery of Union and Professor Greene of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. Their services 
are without cost to the schools. 


speakers to 


0 


Scientific Lectures 


A free course of public lectures by experts 
connected with various state departments will 
be given in the rooms of the State Museum 
under the direction of the Museum every Fri- 
day afternoon until March 24th. The first, 
“The Great Flint Mines of the Algonquins at 
West Coxsackie,” was by Arthur C. Parker, 
state archeologist, January 13th. The others, 
in order, are: “Where Do We Get our 
Climate?” John H. Cook, geologist; “ The 
Natural Life and Beauty of Mount Marcy,” 
Homer D. House, state botanist; “The Cul- 
tural Value of the Sciences,” the Rev. George 
W. Walker; “Animals and Plants from the 
Water at the Albany Filtration Plant,” Sher- 
man C. Bishop, state zoologist; “Gems and 
Their Lore,” Charles K. Cabeen, state miner- 
alogist; “ Water Plants and Fish Food,” Em- 
meline Moore, conservation commission ; “ Trials 
and Tribulations of an Entomologist,” Ephraim 
P. Felt, state entomologist ; “ The United States 
as a Melting Pot of the Nations,” Arthur C. 
Parker; “The Pleasures of Butterfly Hunt- 
ing,” John H. Cook; “ The Face of the Earth,” 
Dr John M. Clarke. 
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Academic Principals 

(Concluded from page 82) 
for caution in vocational education. He said, 
“High school principals and teachers, the cus- 
todians of liberal secondary education, should 
refuse longer to corrupt honest vocational edu- 
cation by enticing its feeble imitations into 
partnership with regular high school studies, 
and in turn they should refuse to allow various 
‘gold brick’ forms of vocational education to 
corrupt the agricultural and civic education for 
which the true general high school should 
stand.” 

Clarence D. Kingsley spoke on “The New 
Humanities to the Fore in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” and Doctor Finney’s topic was “ Social 
Science in the Secondary Curriculum.” 

Although the work sessions of the convention 
had several topics down for possible discussion 
touching on such matters as fraternities in 
high schools, entertainment features, athletics, 
segregation, school lunches and social life of 
principals and teachers, the principals actually 
considered largely matters closely related to the 
work of teaching itself, principally the amount 
and character of work fairly to be expected 
from pupil, teacher and principal. Many 
speakers advocated revision of the program of 
secondary education, with readjustment to the 
varied types of pupils and mentalities. Super- 
vised study was regarded as important and 
various plans for classroom application to the 
lessons of the next day or for home study were 
suggested, but all agreed that no panacea for 
slow progress had yet been discovered. Most 
of them were convinced that dislike by a pupil 
for any particular subject was likely to be evi- 
denced by tardy progress in that direction. 

Contrary to the custom of former years, the 
banquet this year was made the opening event. 
Hundreds of principals and guests gathered 
Thursday night in the Onondaga Hotel for this 
affair. Harry W. Rockwell, principal of 
Buffalo State Normal School, was the toast- 
master, and William Alan Dyer, president of 
the chamber of commerce of Syracuse, wel- 
comed the schoolmen to Syracuse. Response 
was made by Clifford S. Bragdon. “ Unwritten 
History,” an address by Doctor Wheelock, was 
one of the bright spots of the dinner. Doctor 
Wheelock covered many angles of educational 
work in the State, in a whimsically pithy man- 
ner, and commented enlighteningly on various 
situations that confront schoolmen. 
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Governors of New York 
3. Daniel D. Tompkins, 1807-17 





Governor Daniel D. Tompkins 


With the exception of George Clinton, Daniel 
D. Tompkins was Governor of New York for 
a longer period than any other man. He was 
elected for four terms of three years each, and 
was in office from 1807 to 1817. He resigned 
in 1817 to become Vice President of the United 
States (an office which he held until 1821), and 
thus shortened by two years the number that 
he would have held the governorship. 

Previous to his election as Governor he had 
been a member of the constitutional convention 
of 1801, a member of the Assembly in 1803, and 
was elected to Congress in 1804, but resigned 
to accept the position of associate justice of the 
State Supreme Court, an office which he held 
from 1804 to 1807. 

When elected Governor he became ex officio 
a member of the Board of Regents and served 
as its Chancellor from 1808 until the close of 


his term 





As Governor he was very much interested in 
improving the condition of the militia of the 
State because of the strained relations which 
then existed between the United States, Great 
Britain and France. During the War of 1812 
he gave stanch support to the federal adminis- 
tration when the New England States were 
lukewarm toward the prosecution of the war 
He did more for the success of military opera- 
tions on the northern New York border than 
the federal government. He pledged his per- 
sonal and official credit at a time when the 
banks of the State refused to lend money on 
the United States treasury notes. He 
provided the funds for recruiting in Connecticut 
and to pay the workmen that were employed in 
the arsenal at Springfield, Mass. 
that was won at the battles of Plattsburg and 
Lake Champlain, the defense of Sacketts 
Harbor and of Buffalo were due to him more 


even 


The gk ry 


than to any other man. 

He was an ardent opponent to slavery and in 
his message to the Legislature in 1812 he de- 
clared: “To devise the means for the gradual 
and ultimate extermination from amongst us 
of slavery, that reproach of a free people, is a 
work worthy of a polished and enlightened 
nation.” To the 1817 he 
earnestly recommended that body “To estab- 
lish some future day, not more remote than 
the fourth day of July 1827, on which slavery 
shall cease within this State.” In accordance 
with that recommendation the Legislature 
passed the act which provided for such gradual 
abolition. 

He was also interested in lessening the sever- 
ity of punishment for crime and in promoting 
the commerce of the State by a system of 
canals. In a message to the Legislature of 
1816 he called to its attention the desirability 
of connecting the waters of the Hudson with 
those of the western lakes and with Lake 
Champlain. 

In accord with an act passed April 9, 1811, 
he appointed a commission to report a system 
for the organization and establishment of com- 
mon schools. This commission reported on 
February 17, 1812, and in accordance with its 
recommendations, the Legislature, by an act 
passed June 19th of the same year, permanently 
established a system of common schools. 


Legislature of 
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Examinations Board 
(Concluded from page 83?) 

2 To fix the status in examination of 
doublers,” that is, pupils taking the work of 
two consecutive years or terms in a given sub- 
ject in the same year or term, devoting the full 
time required to both. 

3 To fix the status of pupils for certification 
in literature who have done part of the work in 
schools of another state or in schools not ap- 


proved by the Regents in this State This 
situation comes from the fact that pupils of 
schools, the literature courses in which have 
the approval of the State Department, are ex- 
empted from answering the literature section 
of Regents examinations in English. 

4 To devise a method of recognition for 
papers written in approved New York State 
schools by pupils who have done part of their 
work outside the State or in schools not ap- 
proved by the Regents. 

Questions of syllabuses in general science, 
economics, and commercial subjects were re- 
ferred to committees. 

It was the sense of the meeting that hereafter 
three years should be made the minimum re 
quirement for attendance in high school in order 
to qualify for a college entrance diploma, and 
a committee was directed to frame such a rule 
and report it to the Board of Regents for ap- 
proval. This action was the result of a gener- 
ally expressed opinion that the schools can no 
longer afford to penalize the exceptional pupil 
who may be able to do the required four years’ 
work in three. 

All members of the board were in agreement 
that the growing burden of examinations must 
be lessened, and that present examinations 
should be reduced. It was suggested that 
standard educational measurement tests might 
be substituted for some of the earlier examina- 
tions in the high school. This entire matter 
was left to the committee on syllabus. 

Although the board has met regularly only 
once a year, it was decided that a spring meet- 
ing be held in 1922; such meeting was directed 
to be convened on call of the chairman, Com- 


missioner Graves. 

The members of the board in attendance were 
Dr A. L. Jones of Columbia University, repre- 
senting President Butler; Superintendent H. S. 
Weet of Rochester; Dr J. L. Tildsley, repre- 
senting Superintendent Ettinger of New York; 
Dr H. T. R. Aude, representing President 


Bryan of Colgate University; Father O’Con- 
nor of Little Falls; Superintendent C. L. 
Mosher of Saratoga Springs; L. F. Hodge, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Yonkers, 
representing Superintendent Gorton; Dr George 
S. Davis of Hunter College; Superintendent F 
D. Boynton of Ithaca; Dean W. H. Metzler, 
representing Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; President John H. Denbigh of Packer 
Collegiate Institute; Superintendent D. J 
Kelly of Binghamton; Dean Charles Hoenig 
representing President Rhees of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Principal Arthur L 
Janes of Boys High School, Brooklyn; and 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo 


= o——= 


Building Projects 
(Concluded srom page 89 
with conditions 50 years ago. At that time 
there was no high school in either Otsego or 
Herkimer counties. Now almost every village 
vf 300 population or more has a high school. 

Yonkers’ $3,000,000 program, providing for 
three junior high schools, one senior high 
school and one combination senior-junior high 
school, has been officially turned over by the 
board of education to the new mayor and coun- 
cil. A Yonkers firm began work on North 
Tarrytown’s new $150,000 high school the first 
of the year 

Stella, a village in Broome county, received, 
completed from the contractors, January Ist, a 
new school that cost more than $85,000, thor- 
oughly modern in every detail of construction 
and equipment. 

The board of education of Utica is contem- 
plating immediate erection of another grade 
school, to accommodate about 300 pupils, and 
to cost about $150,000. 

Elmira is to seek legislative sanction for a 
bond issue of $500,000 to cover cost of a new 
junior high school, and Syracuse has just let 
contracts for a grammar school to cost $140,000. 
Syracuse is also discussing construction of a 
commercial high school for nearly 1000 pupils 

Gloversville has ebtained approval of pre- 
liminary plans for remodeling a private resi- 
dence in that city into a grade school builtling. 

Acting on petitions from citizens of three 
different districts, Superintendent D. J. Kelly 
of Binghamton has recommended to his school 
board the construction of as many new build- 
ings, and urges that decision be made quickly, 
as conditions demand instant action. 
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Notes from the Field 


Teachers of Olean High School and parents 
of children attending there have just organized 
a parent-teachers’ association 


More than a thousand school children in New 
York City, with their schoolrooms as work- 
shops, turned out hundreds of toys for their less 
fortunate brothers and sisters who were com- 
pelled to pass the holidays in the city hospitals 
The toys were labeled “From us kids to you 
kids” and were distributed by the American 
Red Cross. 
town of Ark- 
December 


The schoolhouse in district 3, 
Bufialo, was burned 
one-story 


wright, near 
8th. The 


erected in 1854 


school was a building 


— 


If the board of education of Carthage will 
buy a site, the school children of that place can 
At a meeting of the 
parent-teachers’ association there recently, it 
was announced that a bequest of $70,000, for 


that purpose, had been left the village by Wal- 


have a gymnasium 


lace Branaugh, a citizen who was killed in an 
automobile accident near Utica 

Peru is looking for 25 American educators, 
men and women, and is prepared to pay salaries 
from $3000 to $6000, according to word re- 
ceived from the Peruvian government by Dr 
William L. Ettinger, superintendent of schools 
of New York City 

Mrs Mary Dunbar, wife of Dr A. D. Dun 
bar, superintendent of schools in-Peekskill, dis- 
trict 8, died December 5th, after an illness of 
six years. 
kill nearly 50 years. 


She had been a resident of Pecks- 


Dr Joseph C. Palmer, health director of the 
schools of Syracuse, is authority for the state- 
ment that 650 children in that city are mainly 
dependent on the milk and rolls they get in 
for sustenance. He declares 
nurses have found hundreds of 
children are sent to school without breakfasts 


sch vol scl ol 


cases where 
and where these same children go home and 
return at the noon hour without having eaten. 
In these cases,-he says, the school serves two 


meals 





Dr William A 


of schools, has been invited to address teachers 


Howe, state medical inspector 


of New Hampshire on health work in this 
State, at for Ports- 
mouth, Nashua and Keene on February 1, 2 


and 3. 


three meetings arranged 


Margaret A. 
in the department of education of 


srennan, for 40 years employed 
suffalo, and 
at the time of her retirement principal of Pub- 
lic School 13 


December. In accepting her resignation, the 


in that city, resigned early in 


board of education adopted a special minute 


appreciating her faithful services of nearly 
half a century. 


Alcena F. Miller, 55 years a teacher in the 
public schools of Utica, died December 15th 
as the result of a fall at her home 

a 

\llan P. Cook has been appointed head of the 
english department of the Albany High School 
Kadesch, to 


as principal of the high school 


succeeding J. Stevens who went 
Medford, Mass ’ 
there. Mr Cook is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and has done graduate work at 
He is a veteran of the World War, 
having served in with the 72d Coast 
Artillery. He comes to Albany from the high 


school at Evanston, III 


Columbia 
France 


The Geneva Dental Society has decided to 
do free of charge dental work for 78 children 
attending the public schools who are in need 
of such treatment, and has agreed to attend to 
such other work for needy pupils as may arise 
during the school year. Through the services 
of the Red Cross, Geneva’s schools have been 
equipped with a dental chair and the attendance 
of an oral hygienist is provided. 


O— 





There are 32,250,870 persons of school age 
in the United States, according to the census 
bureau. These are divided into two age groups, 
the 5-20 year and 7-13 year groups. In New 
York State, the 5-20 group increased from 
2,620,393 in 1910 to 2,860,256 in 1920; in the 
7-13 year group the increase was from 1,014,098 
in 1910 to 1,307,858 in 1921. The school age 
population of only one state in the Union de- 


creased in the ten-year period. That state was 


Vermont 
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A summer school camp for girls on Otsego 
lake, accommodating 1000, is said to he con- 
templated by the board of education of New 
York City, following a visit of inspection to 
Cooperstown by a representative of the New 
York board. Several properties were viewed 
as possible sites for the camp. 


SS 


Investigation of the physical condition of 
children in the schools of the village of Newark 
has resulted in reestablishment of nutrition 
classes, and daily feedings of milk and graham 
crackers. 

a 


Dr Augustus S. Downing is to he the guest 
of honor at a dinner in the Hotel Astor in New 
York, January 28th, given by various profes- 
sional societies as a testimonial of appreciation 
of what he has accomplished for the advance- 
ment of professional education in his capacity 
as Assistant Commissioner for Higher FEduca- 
tion. 
a ae 

The city of Rochester has contracted with 
the Rochester Dental Dispensary to care for 
the teeth of the children in the schools of 


Rochester for the coming year for the sum of 


$25,000. 


(a 


Dr Emmet B. Dunlay has been named school 
physician by the board of education of the city 
of Watertown 

—— 

Because the regular police force of New 
York City has been busy keeping a watchful 
eye on the of the milk strike and 
divers other troubles in the metropolis, the 
women of the police reserves have been as- 
signed the duty of guarding the crossings near 
public schools in the hours during which the 
streets are crowded with youngsters going to 
and returning from school. Nearly a thousand 
women, in all parts of the greater city, stood 
faithfully at their posts, in wind, rain, sleet and 
snow, as well as in sunshine, and not an acci- 
dent has been reported, in fact, the women ofh- 
cers had exceptional success in keeping 
trafic moving smoothly and safely, with due 
vehicles and 


progress 


have 


regard for the right of way of 


pedestrians 
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Henrietta N. Lee, a registered nurse of Lyn- 
brook, has been engaged as school nurse and 
physical education instructor by the village of 
Greenport. 


—_Q—— 


School children of Poughkeepsie will aid 
Mayor Ralph F. Butts in his project of raising 
a fund to buy and equip a playground. It is 
expected that they will be given membership 
tickets, entitling holders to admission at all the 
athletic games of the year, including the cham- 
pionship series, which will be sold for $5 each. 


—o—— 


Buffalo has created a position in its depart- 
ment of education of deputy superintendent in 
charge of business and accounts of the school 
department, virtually a business manager for 
the board. 

aeneuiibenats 


Pomona Grange of Dutchess county has 
named a committee to seek from the State Com- 
missioner of Education an order on the board 
of education of the city of Poughkeepsie direct- 
ing it to extend its educational facilities to the 
individual pupils living in the rural districts of 
the county. This action was taken after a dis- 
cussion of the lack of facilities for rural edu- 
cation in Dutchess county. 


—_Q——_- 


Cornell University has 5342 enrolled students, 
including 217 at the Medical College in New 
York City. Of this number, 1108 are registered 
in the State College of Agriculture. 

ne aes 

Miss Clara B. Springsteed, assistant state 
supervisor of immigrant education for nearly 
three years, became assistant superintendent of 
schools of Amsterdam the first of December. 
Previous to her work in the State Department 
at Albany, she had taught in the State College 
for Teachers. Miss Springsteed was graduated 
from Mount Holyoke College, and has done 
considerable postgraduate work in American 
and European universities. Her particular field 
in the State Department was among adult, 
illiterate women, and she contributed much 
original research work in methods and instruc- 
tional devices to this comparatively new field 
of teaching. 
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